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“I’ve heard it said the world’s a dismal place. 
But I know better... 


for I have seen the dawn, and walked in the 

splendor of a morning’s sun. . . blinked at the brilliance 
of the dew, and beheld the gold and crimson 

of an autumn landscape. 


“T’ve heard it said the world is sad. 
I can’t agree... 


for I have heard the cheerful songs 

of feathered masters .. . heard the low laughter 
of the leaves, and the everlasting chuckle 

of a mountain brook. 


“T’ve heard it said the world’s a musty, sordid thing. 
It can’t be true... 


for I have seen the rain . . . watched it bathe 

the earth, the very air... and I have seen the sky, 

newly scrubbed and spotless, blue from end to end... 
and I’ve watched the Winter’s snow drape tree and bush, 
to look like Nature’s freshly laundered linen hung to dry. 


“J’ve even heard it said the world is evil. 
But they are wrong... 


for I have known its people . . . watched them die 

to save a freedom, bleed to save a life . . . spend of themselves 
to stem disaster, of their wealth to ease distress ... and 

I have watched them live, love, and labor ... . watched them 
hope, dream, and pray, side by side. 


“I have heard them say these things. 
But I would disagree... 


because, for every shadow, I have seen a hundred rays 

of light .. . for every plaintive note, I’ve heard a 
symphony of joy .. . for every pennyweight of bad, I have 
found a ton of good... . good in Nature, in People, 

in the World. 


And I'm thankful I belong.” 
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Thirty years ago, G.L.F. introduced a 
feed called Milk Maker. It was the kind 
of ration that dairymen had been looking 
for, and was fittingly described with a 
slogan—"More Milk, And A Better Cow 
Left.” : 


Today G.L.F. still has a Milk Maker feed, 
and thousands of dairymen find it is ideal 
for winter feeding. That’s because it helps 
make a lot of milk, holds down feed costs, 
and keeps cows in good rig. 


But no matter how good it is, one feed 
just can’t give top results for every single 
dairy. That's why G.L.F. provides several 
other rations too—each one designed to 
fill a certain need among northeastern 
dairymen. These rations include: 


4 Flexible Formula Feeds. . .real pro- 
duction feeds, reasonably priced. Made 
in 14, 16, 18 and 20% protein levels so 
that there’s a feed to match the roughage 
of every dairy. 


Every Dairyman’s goal- today as 30 years ago... 


More Milk and a Better Cow Left 


2 Super Feeds. . .the very tops in high 
production feeds, with formulas that al- 
most never change. Guaranteed to have 
4%2% fat, these rations are especially suit- 
able for cows on test. 


2 Supplement Feeds. . .for making bal- 
anced rations of home-grown grains. 


2 Simple Formula Feeds. . .not fancy in 
formula, but real production feeds in 16 
and 20% protein levels. Priced surprisingly 
low by using the most favorable ingredients 
on the market. 


Times have changed, and feeds have 
changed in the past 30 years. But one thing 
hasn’t changed. When cows are brought 
in for winter, every farmer wants a feed 
that will give him “More Milk And Better 
Cow Left.” G.L.F. feeds are made to do just 
that. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


G.L.F. Mill Mixed Formula Feeds 
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“WING HALL’ * AGRICULTURAL: ENGINEERING: 


MEETING the NEED 


Construction of a new agricultural engineering building is in 
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progress at the New York State College of Agriculture on the Cor- 


nell campus. 


Vital to continued expansion and specialization of the Empire 
State’s agriculture, the $2,000,000 structure will provide two and a 
half acres of floor space for comprehensive’ teaching and research 


laboratories, as well as modern offices and classrooms. 


These facilities, two years hence, will enable the agricultural 
engineering staff and students to forge ahead in design and develop- 
ment of labor saving machines, structures, and engineering services 


for the benefit of all New York producers and consumers. 
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New York State College of Agriculture 
A unit of the State University of New York 


Comell University 
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There’s no reason why Cornell women can’t compete with the men when 
it comes to things like mechanics and plumbing—especially if they have Ag. 


Eng. 10 in their past. 


Here is a typical group of Ag. Eng. girls imbibing the fine points of 
changing a tire. Evelyn Johnson ’54 wields the socket wrench under the critical 
eye of instructor Doug Dalrymple °56, while Alice Zufall ’55 (rear) and Helen 
Tackbery ’54 and Kate Merrell °54 (front) scrutinize the operation. Sallie 
Capron ’54 (rear right), who has just changed a tire successfully, is inspecting 


the engine. 


Picture by Dana Dalrymple ’54 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.25 a year or three years for $2.50; single 


copies, 25 cents. 
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AT IT’S BEST 










We Also Specialize in 


Steaks and Chops 


Dancing 9:00-12:30 Saturday Night 
Charlie Delgados Orchestra 


Banquets, Private Parties, Dinners, Smokers, Etc. 


Accommodated 


JOK’S Restaurant 


Phone 4-9039 602 W. Buffalo St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“OUR HOBBY IS HOBBIES” 


Coins 
Coin Folders 
Stamps 
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Collectors Supplies 
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Airplanes 


The Hobby Den 


306 E. State St. 
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A Pleasant 
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a 
Call 


Valley Courts 
Phone 3-1546 


Donald Brown, Prop. 
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22 miles south 
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Rts.- 13 - 34 - 96 
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Service Station 


Mobil Products 
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Delivery Service 
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_ Editorial 








Leadership 


As the world is full of empty 
promises, so it is full of people who 
do not have a mature sense of 
responsibility. 

While there are many who will 
offer to do jobs, comparatively few 
will do them, if at all. This is where 
the difference between leader and 
follower arises. While one person 
may not have any more intelligence 
or talent than the next, if he has a 
sense of responsibility, he has the 
makings of a leader. 

If you don’t believe this, look at 
the people who are your leaders. 
In most cases they have attained 
that position by dint of hard con- 
scientious work. Other people, just 
as talented, but lacking this more 
serious trait of mind generally don’t 
rise as fast or as far. 

This is especially true in an in- 
stitution such as Cornell where 
often it seems that there are more 
offices to be filled than people 
to fill them. Of course, college stu- 
dents have many tasks to perform 
and organizational duties are 
among the least of these. The Ivy 
Room seems to be full every morn- 
ing and I would venture to remark 
that few are too busy to perform 
organizational duties. 

While this may not make a great 
deal of difference, in college it 
seems that the almost trite ex- 
pression “The leaders of today are 
the leaders of tomorrow” might hold 
true. Certainly college should be 
the place for a man to develop re- 
sponsibility both for his public 
and married life. 

There are a lot of people in 
college today who have high latent 
powers of leadership, who do not 
exercise them. 

Hence, it is safe to assume that 
the magic ingredient, the thing 
that sets apart the leader from his 
fellow men is responsibility. Leader- 
ship is 75% responsibility. 

Dana Dairymple 
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—College of Agriculture 


New Ag Eng 
Building 


After a 40-year term in temporary 


wooden buildings, department finally 


to get long-desired new structure. 


Operations for the newest addi- 
tion to the Cornell Agricultural 
campus began Saturday, Septem- 
ber 26th. The new Agricultural 
Engineering building is projected 
to be one of the finest examples of 
practical architecture of its time. 
Upon its completion, Cornell Uni- 
versity will gain the badly-needed 
facilities for the extensive research 
and teaching involved in the many 
branches of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. 


New York City Designers 


The long-awaited building, de- 
signed by Coffin & Coffin, architects 
in New York City, will be located 
just south of Wing Hall and west 
of the present Agricultural Engi- 
neering Teaching Laboratories. Up 
to the present time, the various 
sections of the department have 
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By Jack Clarke ‘54 


beer, scattered in many buildings. 
Construction had been planned 
by the State University of New 
York for some time, but until the 
first of April, 1953, adequate funds 
were lacking. The construction job 
is being handled by the W. E. 
O'Neill Co. of Syracuse, under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Department of Public Works. Con- 
struction costs will amount to 
$2,131,989. This does not include 
the expenditures for laboratory 
equipment, furnishings, and such 
other necessities as landscaping. 
In the not-too-distant future, 
perhaps as soon as the fall of 1955, 
you may be able te see the build- 
ing as the present plans exhibit it. 
The front of the building will com- 
prise one section of five stories. 
Here and elsewhere there will be a 
great amount of glass. The front 
will be of limestone as high as the 





Dean Myers and Prof. French review 
plans for the new Ag Eng building while 
work progresses in the background. 








second floor windows, and from 
there on up to the fifth story the 
construction will be of brick. 


New Farm Machinery Lab 


Most of the lecture rooms and 
the administrative part of the de- 
partment will be located in_ this 
front section. There will be ade- 
quate office space and several lec- 
ture rooms. Nearly all the rest of 
the building will consist of numer- 
ous laboratories which are, of 
course, essential to teaching and re- 
search in the field of engineering. 
There will be a spacious farm ma- 
chinery lab providing ample room 
for the equipment and pieces of 
machinery essential to the course. 
In addition to this, the blueprints 
promise us a wood shop, a metal 
shop, a materials research lab, a 
farm electricity research lab and 
a food engineering lab. 


Covers Two and A Half Acres 


The agricuitural engineering de- 
partment has never before had fa- 
cilities to carry on laboratory teach- 
ing or research in the field of food 
engineering. Now, in conjunction 
with the department of food science 
and technology and the School of 
Nutrition, work will be carried on 
in the important field of food pro- 
cessing equipment. 

With a building that will cover 
two and a half acres, the ag. 
eng. department hopes to meet all 
possible requirements for space and 
facilities today and in the quite 
distant future. 


Jennings Aided Planning 


The completion of the Agricul- 
tural Engineering building will cer- 
tainly be an asset to the ag campus. 
Its numerous facilities and advan- 
tages will serve to train some of 
the finest engineers of the future. 
The University owes much to Pro- 
fessor B. A. Jennings and the staff 
of the agricultural engineering de- 
partment for the years of planning 
and hard work they have put 
toward the completion of this 
magnificent new building. 
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Ag Athletes 


From football to wrestling, Ag students 


contribute to Cornell athletic tradition. 
By Steve Sandler ‘55 


An ag journalist’s tour around 
the university with an arts student 
certainly opened one pair of eyes— 
and maybe more! 

On a typically fall afternoon after 
agronomy lab, we meandered down 
the walk next to Rockefeller, 
whistled our way across the quad, 
and paused momentarily to measure 
our shoe size against the larger 
white prints on the walk. Someone 
hailed us on our left and, glanc- 
ing around, we saw one of our 
arts student pals beckon to us. It 
wasn’t long before the heretofore 
academic conversation got around 
to the approaching Columbia 
game. Andy (the eager beaver Arts 
student) asked how the tractor- 
driving aggies from “up north” 
were going to help “plow” the 
Lions. 


Holstein-Built? 

We explained that agricultural 
students were well represented on 
athletic squads at Cornell, and that 
very few of them were dumb, Hol- 
stein-built plowboys. Andy wasn’t 
very satisfied with our arguments 
so we offered to take him on a 
cook’s tour of the athletic build- 
ings and fields. 

The lights had just been turned 
on when we arrived at Upper Alum- 
ni Field where the 150-pound foot- 
ball team was engaged in a light 
scrimmage prior to their Saturday 
fray with Princeton. Don and Bruce 
Marion, both excellent ends, one 
the president of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
the other the president of Alpha 
Gamma Rho, were the first to shake 
hands with our unconvinced pal. 
Hal Eaton, Phil Chase, Norm Do- 
bert, Bill Ebel, Nate Pond, and Ben 
Pulling, among others were pleased 
to see us there. 

The varsity practice field was 
the next stop. We pointed out 
Denny Murphy and _ Danforth 
scholarship-winner Al Sebald center- 
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ing footballs back to the quarter- 
backs who were pitching to their 
button - hooking ends, Frank 
Hummel and Dick Mathewson. 
Sophomore Frank Vadney was 
knocking heads with the rest of the 
guards and tackles. We passed the 
soccer field where All-American 
George Boateng made quite a name 
for himself last year, and we point- 
ed out that the soccer team was 
largely composed of foreign-born 
players who were enrolled in the 
College of Agriculture. 

We stopped at Barton Hall, and 
remarked to Andy that in a sur- 
prisingly short time the basketball 
season would be upon us and that 
Jim Callahan, who did such a 
brilliant defensive job on Colum- 
bia’s Jack Molinas last winter, 


his title in a few months and Paul 
Steiger would also be grappling in 
his 147-pound class. Furthermore, 
it was possible that Frank Bettuc- 
ci, last year’s Cornell wrestling 
great, would be “half-nelsoning” 
for the 147-pound championship 
of the United States. 

Afterwards, we wandered over to 
Hoy Field; thence to the cinder 
track beneath the Crescent and 
reminisced about Jim Lingel and 
the many feats he had performed 
here. 

When we parted from Andy, we 
had the idea that we had proven 
to him that the “farm boys” are 
as much a part of Cornell and its 
traditions as are the lawyers, the 
pre-meds, the engineers, and the 
lower campus intelligentsia. We 





Pinkas 


Members of the 150-Ib team are the following Aggies: Left to right: Top row—Phil 
Chase, Hal Eaton, Norm Dobert, Nate Pond. Bottom row—Steve Sandler, Lynn Wilson, 
Bruce Marion, Don Marion. 


would be performing for the Big 
Red, as would Bill Knerr. In this 
same building, Kenny Hunt, 
Eastern Intercollegiate 157-pound 
wrestling champion from the Up- 
per Campus would be defending 


Saturday, November 14 


must have gotten our point across, 
because we've never heard him say 
anything again. Nor has anyone 
else. He just returned, with pro- 
found dignity, to his great seat 
in front of Goldwin Smith Hall. 



















































Farm Work 





For Men Only? 


I am a member of a little-under- 
stood minority. The plight of this 
minority is serious indeed, because 
from my very first few days at 
Cornell I have been subjected to 
male laughter. Women love the out- 
door life? Women farm! I have 
just completed twenty weeks of 
being a successful hired “man” on 
a farm and, needless to say, your 
author is one of the female sex. 





Gather round, you Aggies 


If you want to larn 
What an Ag co-ed 
Can do an a farm 


By June Petterson ‘54 













One evening in December the 
phone rang. It was Keith Handy, 
the junior partner in the three-farm 
unit of Herbert Handy and Son 
of Fort Plain, N. Y. Would I, by 
any slight chance, want to work on 
the farm? You see, the paradox of 
the situation was that they were 
more afraid of my refusing than I 
was of putting myself forward to 
accept. 


a 


: 
Aa ty > 


“The next moment, the throttle snapped.” 


Because I took a leave of absence 
last term, I was able to start work 
on April 20. I must admit that I 
was a little skeptical about my 
undertaking. I was even more skep- 
tical when I received my first order, 
“Go into the hay mow and throw 
down enough hay for 60 cows and 
feed them.” Now I had seen baled 
hay before, but had never tried to 
handle it. I couldn’t pick up a bale 
and carry it very far, so I ended 
up rolling it out of the mow. By the 
time I had finished the job, I felt 
my misgivings had been justified, 
but pride keep me going. 

“I'll Never Move Again “ 

At the end of the first day, I 
ached in every muscle. When I 
finally got to bed that night I 
was sure I could never move again, 
and yet I had to rise and shine at 
4:45 a.m. All night long I tossed 
and turned dreaming of huge cows 
leering at me and saying “you can’t 
do it”. The next day was a little 
better and by the end of the first 
week I had been duly broken in 
and didn’t mind the aches half so 
much. 


Crum Creek and Heifers 

The two main farms of Herbert 
Handy & Son are on the south side 
of the Mohawk River near Fort 
Plain. The third farm is at Crum 
Creek in the southwest corner of 
Fulton County about ten miles 
from the main farms. Altogether 
there are about 350 acres of land, 
and 100 head of dairy cows and 
heifers. The milking herd varies 
between 50 and 60 head. 

During my employment at the 
farm, my main job was to free the 
men from everyday chores so they 
could work in the fields. After the 
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first week I took on the responsi- 
bility of driving to Crum Creek to 
feed the heifers there and clean the 
barn. That’s how I learned to 
handle a wheelbarrow efficiently. 

During the first part of May the 
cows were put out to pasture. At 
this time Keith, the son, made the 
statement that now I really had 
some work to do. He was right. 
From that time on I had charge of 
the barn and the responsibility of 
keeping it clean, the calves fed and 
watered, and the bull fed and taken 
care of. I started out with a major 
barn cleaning operation digging into 
all the corners and cleaning the en- 
tire barn thoroughly. 


Cows Prove Troublesome 


‘The first day the cows were out, 
the men went to Crum Creek to get 
started on some field work there. 
I was left alone to do chores and 
get the cows. Have you ever tried 
to find 59 cows in a strange pas- 
ture? I walked every inch of that 
pasture. The cows were scattered 
all over. Then came the delightful 
job of trying to drive the cows 
down to the barn. I spent an hour 
driving them back and forth past 
the barnyard gate. When they were 
all finally in the barnyard, I dar- 
ingly opened the doors and started 
to drive them in the barn. First the 
big heifer stood in the doorway and 
wouldn’t let any of the rest in. 
When I finally got a few in, I 
couldn’t get them into stanchions. 
They looked as if they were going 
to tear the barn down. 


Automatic Truck Driver 


After a while I decided to drive 
them back out into the barnyard. 
Once again the big heifer, which I 
later named Bertha, stood in the 
doorway and wouldn’t let the cows 
go out. Three hours after I started 
chasing cows, I closed the doors, 
with all the cows in the barnyard 
and none in the barn. Very dis- 
gusted with things in general, I 
proceeded to read the evening paper 
on the milk-house steps where my 
bosses found me when they arrived 
home at six. 

My lack of experience in hand- 
ling a truck proved nearly fatal 
and practically spelled disaster for 
said vehicle. I drove into the yard 
one day and parked, proceeding to 
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forget about it and go on with 
something else. Shortly after Keith 
came looking for me. Our conver- 
sation went something like this; 

Keith asked, ‘“Where’s_ the 
truck?” 

I replied, “Out in the yard.” 

“No it isn’t.” 

“Then your dad must have it.” 

“He has the tractor and you'd 
better go look in the gully across 
the road.” 

I practically flew out of the 
house. Sure enough the truck had 
backed down the drive, across the 
road, taken off a cement post, and 


































—especially during the haying sea- 
son—we did the evening milking 
leaving only the handmilkers for 
the men. On a few occasions we 
milked the entire herd alone. 

We learned to drive the oldest of 
the three tractors, a Farmall 10-20 
which was 20, not 10 years old. You 
can do many things out of necessity 
and that’s how we learned to drive 
the 10-20. It was necessary to move 
the tractor, and the men weren’t 
around. We knew little about such 
devices except that they had to be 
cranked. We cranked and cranked 
—nothing happened. Something 
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“At the end of the first day I ached in every muscle.” 


stopped in the creek at the bottom 
of the gully. I hadn’t left the truck 
in gear. Much to everyone’s general 
relief nothing, except the post, had 
been damaged and it took only a 
little while to pull the truck out of 
the gully. I had learned a lesson 
which I shall never forget. 

In June, Keith got the mumps. 
We were in a fine state. Two of us 
had to keep the farm going. Pre- 
vious to this time I had only carried 
milk and washed machines for milk- 
ing. Suddenly I had half the herd 
to milk and I knew very little about 
it. I learned rapidly. 

Believe it or not, fellows, on 
June 10, H. Handy and Son hired 
another female. This was Mr. 
Handy’s daughter, Joanne, a senior 
at Hartwick College. From then on 
Joanne and I worked together. Jo- 
anne also helped with the milking 
and many times during the summer 


turned over and stopped. A neigh- 
bor came over and lent us a helping 
hand. When we were all about 
ready to give up, our friend asked 
if we had turned the gas on. Need- 
less to say, our red faces were not 
due entirely to the mechanical effort 
we had supplied. 

There were three main occur- 
ances which stand out most in my 
memories of the summer. A very 
unusual incident occurred one morn- 
ing. Joanne and I had gone after 
the cows. What was scaring them 
out of the woods? We saw the rea- 
son shortly after we had_ started 
milking, when a large black bear 
came running out of the woods and 
down across the pasture. We watch- 
ed the bear for about 15 minutes be- 
fore it went back into the woods. 
Joanne and I weren't so eager to 
get the cows after that. 

(Continued on page 22 









































































































































A Co-op Provides 





AB C’s For Dairymen 


This is the story about all the bull 






20,000 progeny from one bull in 
a year! Your grandfather would 
have said “impossible”, but today 
this number of progeny is consider- 
ed a possible average for a bull in 
artificial service. Better yet, the 
bulls being used for artificial in- 
semination today produce better 
daughters than the bulls owned by 
most small farmers. This extended 
use of well proven sires is made 
possible by the New York State 
Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative, 
Inc. in cooperation with the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine at Cornell. With the tech- 
nical help of the colleges, the co- 
op has been able to use a few good 
bulls to service the herds of over 
43 thousand farmers in New York 
and Western Vermont in the past 
year. , 


Unusual Corporation 
Although NYABC is a corpora- 


tion, it is an unusual one, for it 
represents over 43,600 farmers who 
are banded together for the pur- 
pose of increasing their herd pro- 
duction through better breeding. 
Farmer-members of the co-op are 
grouped into local associations, 
which hire their own technicians. 
They also have the responsibility 
of sending delegates to meetings of 
the co-op at Ithaca, where central 
directors are elected. These men 
form a board of fifteen directors, 
representing eight districts and the 
five major dairy breeds. Among 
other things, these men manage 
the business and affairs of the co- 
op and make necessary changes in 
rules. They also hire the general 
manager, who, with his staff, takes 
care of the bulls, sends out daily 
semen shipments to local associa- 
tions, keeps all the records, and does 
the office work. Part of this office 
work is the monthly publication of 
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By Daryl] Griffin ‘55 


the cooperative’s new publication, 
“The Cooperator”, keeping co-op 
members up to date on co-op ac- 
tivities, bull proofs, etc. In this 
way, the efficiency of a central co- 
op is maintained, and, at the same 
time, the actions of the co-op are 
determined by its members, leaving 
much of its success or failure in 


their hands. 
Ag-Vet Join Forces 


The co-op’s funds come from two 
sources. One is a membership fee 
of $5, $4 of which goes to the cen- 
tral co-op along with an added as- 
sessment of $1 per cow for the first 
ten cows. The other is $2 from each 
first service. The remaining money 


one mile south of the campus. 





the state, have joined forces to 
reach their common objective. 

The advantages of artificial 
breeding for most dairymen are ex- 
tensive. The most important one is 
that good bulls are available for 
service to thousands of cows. all 
over the state. These bulls have 
been selected from tested herds, 
with the intent of getting sires 
which will increase the number of 
high producing cows in all environ- 
ments. Also, young analyzed sires 
are being sampled in artificial breed- 
ing so that they will be able to be 
put into general service as proven 
sires at a younger age than bulls 
which are proven in private herds 
and then purchased by the co-op. 





—N.Y. Artificial Breeders 


The NYABC 


from the service fee of about $6 
goes to the local association to pay 
technicians and other expenses. 
Last year the central co-op paid 
an 11% patronage refund to its 
members, so NYABC can truly be 
called a cooperative. 

Research at the co-op is carried 
on by professors from the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Veterinary Med- 
icine at Cornell, and it is paid for 
in part by the co-op. Thus, these 
two organizations, each interested 
in improving dairy herds all over 





Conception rates in artificial in- 
semination are as good or better 
than those from natural service. Of 
the 317,000 cows bred in New York 
and Western Vermont last year, 
73% did not return for a second 
service within 60-90 days. This cer- 
tainly compares favorably with the 
average of about 60% conception 
obtained from natural service. 

Another advantage of artificial 
insemination is that it is cheaper 
for most farmers to use than to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Helping Hand 





—Dommen 


The Badger in 
ing 20 


Have a chat with Professor Sheffy one afternoon. 
Before you leave you might have a job on a Mexi- 
can cattle ranch. In any case, you will have met 
one of the most dynamic men on campus, just as 


| did. 


By Sandy Wiltse ‘55 


Pll not forget the first time | 
walked into 20 Wing Hall at the 
beginning of my freshman year. I 
had finally mustered up enough 
nerve to ask Professor Benjamin 
Sheffy a question about something 
I didn’t understand in his second 
lecture in An. Hus. 1. You can 
imagine my bewilderment when | 
looked into his office and saw two 
Professor Sheffys—both with grey 
brushcuts and both eating ice cream 
suckers! Well, it seems that one of 
these “Toni Twins” was really Pro- 
fessor Wellington and that I was 
far from the only one who mixed 
them up. In fact, I decided later, 
they really enjoy the confusion they 
cause. “My one claim to distinction 
around here,” says Prof. Sheffy, 
“is that I am often mistaken for 
Professor Wellington.” 

That moment, however, was act- 
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ually to be the climax of my con- 
fusion. One of Professor Sheffy’s 
favorite projects as a teacher is 
helping the fellows get squared 
away on their college pursuits since 
his own undergraduate study was 
a classical example of indecision and 
frustration caused by a lack of good 
vocational guidance. 

He told me that when he entered 
the University of Wisconsin in 
1938, fresh from the farm, he en- 
rolled in a_ pre-medical course. 
Though he had always found his 
interests in agriculture, the doctor 
back home drove the biggest car 
in town. After three years of “earn- 
ing his keep” as a night orderly in 
a hospital, it was with no dif- 
ficulty that a Navy Air Corps re- 
cuiting officer convinced him that 
he should partake in the thrills, 
glory and high pay of the ser- 


“The pig is the aristocrat of farm 
animals.” 


vice. Now he says that it was 
only after a great deal of delibera- 
tion that he left the best paying 
job he’ll ever have; but when the 
war ended five years later, he re- 
turned to Wisconsin and went to 
medical school. Deciding after a 
term that he disliked dissecting 
dead people, he withdrew and en- 
rolled in the College of Agriculture. 
Since Wisconsin didn’t have a Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, the 
field he would have liked to enter, 
he entered graduate school major- 
ing in biochemistry and animal 
nutrition. 


And So To Cornell 


Thus it was that Prof. Sheffy 
came to Cornell after a long and 
undecided college career with the 
determination that he’d like to help 
us realize our goals;—and here I 
was, possibly ready to embark on 
a similarly frustrating four years. 
You know, it’s really amazing how 
in the course of a conversation with 
Professor Sheffy something always 
develops to make you feel that your 
place is in some phase of the live- 
stock industry, nutrition, — bio- 
chemistry, or just good, wholesome 
livestock farming. 

A middle westerner caught by 
the wiles of Philadelphia dude. Pro- 
fessor Sheffy was converted to an 
Easterner by the “little woman” 
before he came to Cornell in 1951, 
but his heart still lies on the banks 
of the Mississippi. He says that one 
of his most enjoyable projects is 
helping us New York aggies get 
jobs for the summer on the ranches 
out West or even in Alaska or 
Mexico if such be our desires. He 
also advocates the Swift Essay 
Contest so some talented Aggie will 
win a trip out to Chicago for the 
International Livestock Exhibition 
and many other interesting enter- 
prises, all as the guests of Swift and 
Company. 


Judge of Legs 


His An. Hus. 1 course is more 
than just a course in fundamentals 
of general livestock production. | re- 
member one time when a girl in my 
lab disagreed with “the judge” over 
which animal had the better leg of 
lamb. Prof. Sheffy merely reminded 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The New Look 


Breezy 


Knees 


After a period of decline hemlines 


are now rising, but what of the 


co-ed’s reaction. 


By Marylyn Mang ‘55 


In 1947 Christian Dior, the noted 
Parisian designer, set the fashion 
world on end with his sensational 
new look. Hemlines, which had 
hovered just below the knee, now 
took a swoop downward. Women 
complained that their old ward- 
robes were outmoded. Husbands 
and fathers muttered about bank- 
ruptcy. Nearly everybody made 
predictions. But hemlines went 
down. 

Now, after six years of compara- 
tive calm, Dior has done it again. 
His fall collection this year feat- 
ured dresses minus three to six 
inches of the now conventional 
length. According to Dior, hem- 
lines 12” to 14” off the floor are 
now passed; ‘new look’ hems are 
15” to 17”. Dior says “fashion 
needed an eruption of youth.” 
American buyers and fashion ex- 
perts are not so sure. Again the 
fashion world is in a tizzy. It seems 
to feel that women are generally 
contented with their hemlines as 
they are. But on the other hand, 
Dior is not a man to be trifled 
with. Has Dior set the pace in 1953, 
as he did in 1947? 


Off To The T. & C. Dept. 


How do people at Cornell feel 
about the new look for 1953? To 
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find out we tucked our clipboard 
under our arm and wandered up to 
the Textiles and Clothing Depart- 
ment in Martha Van. A group of 
senior Textiles and Clothing majors 
were located in one of the labs, -in- 
dustrially cutting out suits. We 
made casual mention of the name 
Dior and sat back to listen. 


“Average” Woman's Pick 


The girls didn’t concern them- 
selves with the ultra-fashionable 
segment, which has the money— 
and the patience—to keep up with 
the very latest. They concerned 
themselves with the more average 
woman, who is fashion-conscious, 
but can’t afford to be foolhardy. 

The T.&C. majors don’t think 
that Dior has much chance with 
this ‘average woman’. They say 
that women are becoming more ac- 
customed to buying what looks 
best on them regardless of fashion 
decrees. Women are realizing that, 
although a hemline 17” off the 
floor may be fine for a statuesque 
Parsian model, it is __ slightly 
ludicrous on a plump little lady 
of 5’4”. The T & C majors assert 
that the mid-calf hemline is almost 
ideal for everybody—and they are 
sticking to it. 

But why should Dior succeed in 


1947 and fail in 1953? For one 
thing, they say, the longer skirt 
was more graceful than the style it 
replaced. Also, it was more adapt- 
able. A long full cut skirt can al- 
ways be re-vamped by an ingenious 
woman when styles change, but 
there’s not much one can do for a 
skirt which is suddenly too short 
for current styles. The girls also 
point out that the latest new look 
is coming too soon after the last 
one, and that the fluctuation in 
fashion is too great. Women don’t 
like to feel that they are being 
duped by the high fashion world. 
Result: they will buy more 
cautiously. 


Postwar Splurge 


There is also the fact that the 
1947 new look came in immediately 
after the war. Women had scrimped 
to make their wartime wardrobes 
do for the duration. In 1947 money 
was plentiful and everybody was in 
the mood for a splurge. 

How does the coed herself feel 
about the latest new look? The 
consensus: she likes her clothes 
just as they are. So if Dior wants 
shorter skirts on the banks of the 
Seine, all right. But don’t look for 
any radical changes on the shores 
of Cayuga. 
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At Cornell It's Pizza 





The People’s Choice 


But it can be made in the home. Here’s how— 


Practically anywhere you find 
people, you will also find a restau- 
rant which serves pizza. At first 
it was served only in Italian restau- 
rants, but because of pizza’s grow- 
ing popularity with American 
people, many American restaurants 
are beginning to add pizza and other 
Italian foods to their menus. 


Pizza Plezza! 


College students, especially, are 
fond customers of pizza. They have 
found pizza suitable for almost any 
occasion, day or night. A large per- 
centage of Cornellians would prob- 
ably choose pizza as their favorite 
Sunday night supper. 

Pizza, which is the Italian word 
for pie, is an Italian dish made with 
a raised bread-dough crust (re- 
sembling an over-sized pancake) 
which holds a cheese and tomato 
filling. Special ingredients are used 
for true pizza. The cheese is tradi- 
tionally mozzarilla, a mild Italian 
cheese, and a grated parmisan type 
cheese which is added for extra 
flavor. Olive oil and seasonings of 
garlic and oregano are also used. 
The customer may request garnishes 
for the pizza of ground cheese, an- 
chovies, shredded green peppers, 
sliced mushrooms, Italian sausage, 
salami or onions. Each pizza is made 
individually by request and _ is 
served bubbling hot from the oven. 


Adapted for Home 


Chefs who make pizza have their 
own methods for making the crust. 
After they fill this crust with the 
tomato and cheese filling they add 
the “chosen” garnishes, they bake 
the pie on a large shovel in a brick 
oven. Both skill and experience are 
needed by the successful pizza- 
maker! It is impossible to duplicate 
this pizza unless you use the same 
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By Nancy Kerry ‘56 


recipes and methods used by these 
skilled chefs. Since the average 
American home is not equipped for 
making true pizza, many home- 
makers are making a variation of 
the original pizza in their own kit- 
chens. 

To make this “fake” pizza you 
will need a basic dough recipe for 
either baking powder biscuits, rolls 
or muffins. Roll the dough until it 
is one half inch thick and then cut 
it with a two inch cookie cutter. 


sausage or flaked tuna before add- 
ing the Parmisan cheese and sea- 
sonings. 

Pizza was first created in Naples, 
Italy and was later imported to 
America where it has become a 
favorite with an increasing number 
of people. You may order a small 
or a large pizza in the restaurant. 
A small pizza, which is about a 
foot in diameter will usually serve 
two, although one very hungry per- 
son could probably finish a small 





Place two or three small cubes of 
cheese (either sharp or mild) in the 
center of each round of dough; add 
one teaspoon of chili sauce and 
sprinkle parmisan cheese over the 
top. Season with garlic salt, ore- 
gano, salt and pepper. Before plac- 
ing in the oven sprinkle with salad 
oil. Bake in a hot over (500 degrees 
F) from five to eight minutes. For 
an added treat you may garnish 
these miniature pizzas with small 
pieces of luncheon meat, such as 


—Paquette 


one. A large pizza_is about twice 
the size of a small one and will serve 
twice as many people. It is cut into 
wedge shaped pieces, and the whole 
pizza is on one large plate. Since 
everyone uses his fingers and eats 
from the one plate, the occasion be- 
comes very informal. 

Whether you eat pizza in an 
Italian restaurant or “fake” pizza 
in your own home, you will quickly 
see why pizza is becoming “the 
people’s choice.” 


Introducing... 
... Your Friends 


Nancy Dorr 


Work, Scholarship, and fun— 
these are the watchwords of Nancy 
Dorr. Although many students find 
their studies enough to keep them 
busy, Nancy is an exception. This 
year she is the president of Omi- 
cron Nu. In addition, she is secre- 
tary of her sorority, Chi Omega, 
and vice president of the Congrega- 
tional Young People’s group. She 
is also a member of the W.A.A. 
Assembly and the Home Economics 
Student Faculty Committee. 

This summer Nancy received a 
Danforth Fellowship and in con- 
nection with it, traveled to St. 
Louis where the group, composed of 
students from the U.S. and Hawaii, 
toured the Ralston Purina Co. and 
the Swift & Co. plant. There they 
studied the various aspects of those 
industries. Later the group spent 
four weeks in a leadership camp in 
Michigan. It was during this trip 
that Nancy had her most amusing 
experience of the summer. After 
touring the Ralston Purina plant, 
all the students were given large 
bags marked “Laying Chow” to 


carry their excess material in. 
Nancy never noticed that the bags 
were marked on both sides and 
so when she was in the Chicago 
railroad station, she held it up very 
close to her to hide the words. This 
resulted in the word being even 
more visible than before and so 
she wandered around plainly mark- 
ed, “Laying Chow” to the amuse- 
ment of all onlookers. 

Later this summer she also at- 
tended the Omicron Nu conclave at 
Iowa State College. There, one 
member from each chapter in the 
U. S. met to decide the coming 
vear’s plans. 

This year Nancy is working at 
the Statler Club where she finds 
it very enjoyable. She thinks that 
working is worthwhile and says it 
a good experience. “You get a 
chance to meet all kinds of people 
and, of course, making money is 
also important.” 

After graduation Nancy would 
like to follow her major—Foods and 
Nutrition— and get a job in a 
test kitchen. However, she would 
have to leave her home town of 
Laconia, New Hampshire for this 
and would probably settle in the 
midwest, perhaps Minneapolis. As 
a “Betty Crocker”, Nancy would 
certainly have a chance to combine 
her talents for work and fun. 


B.B. 


Al Sebald 


My name’s’ Friday—Madam 
Friday. I'm a private investigator 
for the Cornell Countryman. My 
assignment—bring in John Albert 
Sebald, alias “Al”, for the 11/53. 
The charge—being a Cornell aggie 
of high repute. 

9 '26—I spot the suspect. He’s 
wearing a disguise in order to be 
inconspicuous—a well padded white 
suit with 55 in bold red numerals 
on the jersey. About to make the 
arrest on the 40, I was trampled 


Al 


by a tribe of huge, wild Indians.. I 
decided to wait and catch him 
on the zero. Got there too late. He 
had managed to get lost in the 
crowd. 

9/28—I went to Robert’s Gal- 
lery to look up his record. It was 
just as I had suspected. Al is 
originally from Middletown, Ohio, 
where he attended Middletown 
Senior High. Currently he has been 
caught studying Ag as a general 
farming major. He’s a member of 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah and Aleph Se- 
mach, men’s honorary societies. 
He’s active in the Christian Sci- 
ence Orangization and Spiked Shoe, 
a track honorary. 

8 53—Sebald was sent up the 
river to St. Louis and later to Mich- 
igan for the Danforth Fellowship. 

3,53—He was a ringleader in 
the Cornell relay that won the Ivy 
League championship. He was also 
booked on suspicion of being a first 
place quartermiler. Fall of °51 and 
*52—125,000 witnesses identified 
him as the Big Red fullback who 
was instrumental in making touch- 
downs against opposing teams. His 
hangout—known to be his  fra- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Above left: The new New Idea shredder has 
three shredding heads with adjustable ham- 
mers. Outside shafts rotate in opposite direc- 
tions. Cleans two rows and center. 


Above right: New Idea-Horn loader has fast 
lift, high reach. Handles loads up to 2,500 
Ibs. Low profile permits working in cramped 
quarters. 10 easy-on attachments do 101 other 
jobs. Fits more than 80 tractor models. 


Below: Four New Idea spreader models, in- 
cluding a 120 bu. PTO job, give you a wide 
choice of capacities to fit your requirements. 
Wide range of spreading rates controlled from 
tractor seat. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
VCO 


Division Distributing Corperetion 


Coldwater, Ohio 





Big Yields Burn More Humus 


It’s no crime to burn more humus with higher yields. It is 
a crime if you don’t put it back, full measure, into your soils. 


Agronomists say that each rotation requires 8.000 to 
12.000 pounds of organic matter per acre. If you do your 
part in this turnover of organic material, you can expect to 
maintain the tilth and fertility of your soil. Keep in mind, 
too. that organic matter holds five times as much moisture 
{pound for pound) as other soil material. 


With the three New Ipea tools featured here you can do 
your part quickly and easily. The shredder pulverizes coarse 
surface material. which then decomposes rapidly into true 
humus — especially when worked immediately into your 
soil. A New Ipea-Horn loader speeds up manure handling 
— eliminates fatigue. The famous New Ine Spreader is 
unsurpassed for fine shredding and controlled spreading. 


You need these machines for humus-hungry crops and soils. 


Campus Clearinghouse 


Judging Teams Take Honors 


Dairy Judging Team 

Keeping up its fine work, Cor- 
nell’s Dairy Cattle Judging Team 
won top team and individual honors 
at the Eastern States Exposition 
in Springfield, Mass. on Septem- 
ber 21. 

The Cornell team, coached by 
Prof. George W. Trimberger, placed 
first in competition with 12 other 
teams, and Lawrence Keeley of 
Troy gathered the Sweepstakes by 
scoring highest in judging all dairy 
cattle classes. 

As a team Cornell ranked first 
on Jerseys and Ayrshires, 2nd on 
Holsteins, 3rd on Guernseys and 
4th on Brown Swiss. 

Other team members include 
George Emde of Lodi, California, 
Glenn MacMillen of Cobleskill and 
Dale Stoker of Homer, alternate. 
In judging all breeds Emde rank- 
ed 2nd and MacMillen 10th. 

In individual ranking, Keeley 
was 2nd on Jerseys, 5th on Brown 
Swiss and Guernseys and 7th on 
Ayrshires; Emde placed 4th on 
Guernseys and Holsteins and 7th 


£Satedh ee a ee 


Livestock Judging Team consisting of Dale Stoker, Glenn MacMillen, George Emde, 


on Ayrshires; MacMillen was 3rd 
on Ayrshires and 7th on Jerseys. 

Other high ranking teams com- 
peting at Springfield included the 
University of Maryland, 2nd; 
Pennsylvania State College, 3rd; 
and Rhode Island State College, 
4th. 


Livestock Team 

Cornell’s Livestock Judging Team 
Team also won honors at Eastern 
States Exposition. They placed 3rd 
behind Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and Ohio State University. 

M. A. Peterson of Lowville 
placed 4th in judging all classes 
(beef cattle, sheep, swine, and 
horses). In individual ranking he 
was Ist on swine. Bruce Marion of 
Ithaca placed 3rd on sheep. 

Other members of the Cornell 
team, coached by Prof. J. I. Mil- 
ler, include Dan B. Davis of Hope- 
well, N. J., Don Marion of Ithaca, 
and Calvin R. Nesbitt of Albion. 
Hans L’Orange of Hawaii and Fred 
Sobol of Flushing, Long Island, were 
alternates. 


Laurence Keeley and Professor G. W. Trimberger. 
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Dairy Products 

In the dairy products depart- 
ment Cornell’s Dairy Products 
Judging Team ranked 3rd among 
five teams at the Eastern States. 
The contest was held on September 
22. 

The Cornell team placed 2nd in 
judging butter, cheese and milk and 
3rd in ice cream. 

In individual scoring Norman H. 
Dobert of Glens Falls ranked 3rd; 
James Cannon of Troy, 6th; and 
Byron A. Schlag of Pittsburg, Pa., 
8th. 

Alternates to the three-man team, 
coached by Professor W. F. Shipe 
Jr., and Gus Kazolas of Jamica 


and Willis F. Witter of Cuyler. 


Ag-Hec Day 


November 14 marks the date of 
the biggest fall event on the upper 
campus. This is the second annual 
Ag-Hec Day, sponsored by the 
Ag-Domecon Council. This year an 
even bigger program is_ planned 
with nearly all Ag and Home Ec 
school clubs participating. 

The day will start with a series 
of contests, each sponsored by a 
club. Some of the attractions will 
be an apple-dunking contest by the 
Pomology Club, a milking contest 
by the Round-Up Club, a pie eating 
contest by the 4-H Club, a greased 
pig contest by the Grange, tractor- 
driving by the Ag Engineering As- 
sociation, a pie baking contest by 
the Home-Ec Club, a flower ar- 
rangement contest by the Floricul- 
ture Club, and a photography con- 
test by the Cornell Countryman. 
These will be followed by a bar- 
becue held in the pavillion. 

For the climax of the day, the 
festivities will move to Barton Hall, 
where the Trail Blazers will pro- 
vide music for a round and square 
dance. 


Kermis 


Our upper campus dramatic club 
is full of new faces, new ideas, and 
new enthusiasm this year, as was 

(Continued on page 17) 
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shown by its first meeting on Oc- 
tober 6 in Roberts Hall. 

Realizing that their club is at an 
important crossroad, members dis- 
cussed what the future purpose of 
Kermis is to be. After much delib- 
eration, an entire new plan was in- 
stituted. Instead of attempting to 
produce general plays for a Cor- 
nell audience, it was decided to pro- 
duce plays of a regional nature for 
nearby community organizations. 
Members feel they should promote 
theater interest in small communi- 
ties, where it is really needed, rather 
than provide more shows for stu- 
dents who are already well enter- 
tained by other campus functions. 

‘Tryouts for its fall series of one- 
act plays were held on October 20, 
and rehearsals are now underway. 
Any community organization such 
as Granges, schools, or benefits may 
use one or more of these produc- 
tions for their audiences by contact- 
ing Pete Curtiss. 

In addition to its regular dra- 
matic work, Kermis also puts on a 
monthly radio skit over WHCU, 
and expects to go into television in 
the future. 


Grove’s Quality Lunch 


(Next to Hill Drug Store) 


WwW 


Home Ec. Club 


Home Ec Club went right into 
action at its first meeting on Qe- 
tober 7. After signups of new mem- 
bers were taken, Miss Straight, of 
the Housing and Design depart- 
ment, demonstrated how to make 
“mobiles” for room decorations. 

For the benefit of its many late 
sleepers, the club will hold a mid- 
morning coffee hour in the student 
lounge of Martha Van. This upper 
campus “Ivy Room” provides the 
Home Ec. Club with its main 
source of income. 


Round-Up Club 


The Round-Up Club held its 
annual fall smoker on October 6 in 
Statler Auditorium. 

Professor Herrell De Graff of 
the School of Nutrition spoke to 
the members on agricultural condi- 
tions in Colombia, where he has 
studied for several months. 

Entertainment was provided by 
Cornell Shows. The Sigma Kappa 
Trio presented four numbers, and 


SPECIALIZING IN KOSHER 


Corned Beef 
Lox 


Pastrami 


Salami 


also 
BARBEQUE ° 
OYSTER STEW 


Ww 


“IT’S MY PLEASURE TO SERVE YOU” 


—Groves Craig 


ae 


326 College Ave. 
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FISH FRIES 


Where?? 


When?? 


Jack Mannix, Law ’56, entertained 
with his well-known magic show. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah recently elected 
six senior girls to honorary member- 
ship. They are Mary Gentry, Mary 
Ann Smith, Jean Vettel, Mary L. 
Brown, Rosemary Hammer, and 


Elizabeth Alden. 


C.A.T.A. 


The upper campus’ newest or- 
ganization is off to a fine start. 
This is the Cornell Association of 
Teachers of Agriculture, which was 
formed last spring from the old 
Cornell F.F.A. Since the purpose 
of C.A.T.A. is to encourage the 
teaching of agriculture, its mem- 
bers are mainly Rural Ed majors. 

The club’s first slate of officers 
was elected last spring and assumed 
its duties at the opening meeting 
on September 30. The officers are 
Jim Nathan, president; John Pres- 
ton, vice president; Paul Feeney, 
treasurer; and Jim Eggleston, sec- 
retary. 


Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


GLENN’S 


Sinclair Service Station 


GAS 
OIL 
BATTERIES 
TIRES 
SERVICE 


and 


CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 


7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 





COLLEGE SPA 


Restaurant 
& 


Cocktail Lounge 


216 East State St. 


CRISSEY’S 
MOTEL 


and 


Socony Service 
Station 


WwW 


Five New 
Modern, Heated 
Rooms 


(Only 2 miles from 
Cornell Campus) 


ROUTE 13 AT VARNA 
Phone Ithaca 3-1109 


Mail Address 
R.D. 2, Ithaca, N.Y. 





—Dalrymple 


Pomology Cold Storage 


Work has recently been com- 
pleted at the Pomology orchards on 
what is probably the most modern 
commercial apple storage in the 
world. Designed under the di- 
rection of Professor R. M. Smock, 
the concrete block building con- 
tains the latest innovations in cold 
storage construction. 

The most radical designing 
change was made in_ insulation. 
While practically all storages use 
cork or some such material, the 
new building relies solely on four 
reflective aluminum sheets spacéd 
for insulation. 

The flat roof of the building is 
designed so that it will hold the 
ra nwater that falls on it up to a 
depth of three inches. The water 
tends to absorb the heat and re- 
duces the heat load on the refrigera- 
tion. 

In addition to a large storage 


BADGER 


(Continued from page 11) 


her that men have always been 
better judges of legs than women. 
She never disagreed again and the 
rest of us made sure from then on 
that we could tell the best legs when 
we saw them. This, like most of the 
things he teaches, is something we 
can practice outside as well as in 
classes. 

Professor Sheffy admits that oc- 
casionally he misses his high flying 
days with the navy. “Students don’t 
jump when a professor cracks the 
whip like the sailors did when the 


room holding about 10,000 bushels 
there are seven experimental rooms, 
three of which are for controlled 
atmosphere storage, plus an air 
conditioned laboratory. The north 
end of the large packing room is 
devoted largely to retail sales. 

From orchard to. storage, the 
apples are transported on wooden 
platforms known as pallets. A fork 
lift truck lifts and transports the 
pallets, thus eliminating most of 
the hand labor formerly required. 
A mechanical apple dumper further 
reduces the hand labor. 

With these and its many other 
features, it is expected that the 
building will act as a model for fruit 
growers in the state. Replacing a 
very much outmoded storage, the 
new storage fulfills a longtime 
dream of the members of the Pomo- 
logy Department for a more ad- 
dequate facility. D.D. 


Lieutenant Commander spoke,” but 
he wouldn’t change it for the world. 
“T love to associate and work with 
young people. My one aim is to help 
you find yourself professionally and 
socially so that you can avoid some 
of the mistakes I made and can 
embark on your chosen careers 
earlier in life than I did. Remem- 
ber, in selecting your vocation, fi- 
nancial compensation or prestige 
should be relatively unimportant, 
but peace of mind and happiness are 
much richer rewards from your 
life’s work.” 


THe CorneLL COUNTRYMAN 
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Why “First in 
Grassland Farming”? 


Poe is SEE OS ECT MO 


Back in 1940, New Holland put on the 
market a machine which helped start a 
new trend in farming. This was the first 
one-man automatic baler to pick up hay 
from the windrow and package it in 
twine-tied bales. 

This early baler gave farmers a chance 
to make the ideas of grassland farming 
really work. It offset the growing labor 
problem . . . made larger acreages of 
grass possible . . . helped the farmer put 
up hay rich in the proteins and vitamins 
agronomists knew were being lost. 

Since then, grassland farming and hay 
baling have come up fast. And New 
Holland has kept ahead all the way. 
After the early machines came the Model 
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YOUR FUTURE IN FARMING 


















“76” and then the famous “77” which 
is today the highest capacity, fastest 
selling baler on the market. 

Nor has progress been confined to a 
single product. In the New Holland line, 
a powerful wire-tie baler, forage har- 
vesters, forage blowers, tractor mowers, 
spreader-seeders—these and others meet 
the demands of modern mechanized 
grassland farming. 

Slogans are easy to coin, often hard to 
back up. Facts from the past and present 
plus plans for the future give New Hol- 
land the right to say, “‘First in Grass- 
land Farming.” 

The New Holland Machine Company, 
a subsidiary of The Sperry Corporation. 


fi- : Each year, New Holland selects graduates 
ize of agricultural courses for training in engi- NEW HOLLAND 
; neering, sales and other fields of the farm 


nt, . machinery industry. For information, . ° = 
are 3 write to the New Holland Machine Com- “First in Gr assland F arming 


yur pany, Dept. Box 16, New Holland, Pa. 













New Holland,Pa. + Minneapolis -+- DesMoines + KansasCity -°* Brantford, Ontario 
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Al Sebald 


(Continued from page 14) 


ternity, Psi Upsilon. 

9/29— I went to Psi U. to case 
the joint. I found his loot—a col- 
lection of autographed world series 
baseballs from every series since 
1928, also a stamp collection and a 
new camera. 

10/3—I again spotted the sus- 
pect wearing the same number 55 
uniform. I played a hunch, dis- 
guised myself as an Owl, and stop- 
ped him on the 40. 

I took him to the office for ques- 
tioning. He protested that he'll 
only be an aggie for 7 more months 
after which he plans to study law. 
His ultimate objective is to help 
provide legal advice in rural com- 
munities. He feels that there is a 
great need for lawyers who know 
the farmer’s problems and can ad- 
vise them accordingly. 

John Albert Sebald will be tried 
on June 14, 1954. When found cap- 
able he will be sentenced to not 
less than, and not more than three 
years at Law School. 


S.W. 


Big Executive: “Boy is this the 
right road to Columbus?” 

Boy: “Don’t know.” 

Big Executive: “How far is it to 
Loudenville ?” 

Boy: “Don’t know.” 

Big Executive (becoming exas- 
perated): “Boy, you don’t know 
much, do you?” 

Boy: “No, but I ain’t lost.” 


* * * 


Sweet young Co-ed: “I like men 
with blue eyes and green backs.” 


Veterinary mid-wives are a dime 
a dozen among agricultural, farm- 
bred students but few have had the 
opportunity to serve in that capa- 
city more than once at any one 
time. Such was the case, however, 
when Jack Tasker, first-year vet- 
erinary student from Hillsboro, 
New Hampshire, ambled out to 
the barn behind his house one morn- 
ing to see if his expectant ewe was 
—very expectant. She was! Jack 
considers his experience after the 
fateful discovery a major factor in 
his choosing veterinary medicine as 
a career. 





R T G ESSO SERVICE 


LUBRICATION 
ESSO GASOLINE 


335 EAST STATE ST. 


ACCESSORIES 


Jack had raised a few sheep in 
the enclosure to the stage that is 
the most interesting to every novice 
animal breeder—the time of part- 
urition. On this particular morning, 
before Easter, he observed that the 
ewe was in dire straits and looked 
as if she might “call it quits” at any 
moment. The ewe, within minutes, 
succumbed to her malady and lay 
dead at the feet of her perplexed 
owner. 


The Amateur 

The vet-to-be called the nearest 
vet—that was, 25 miles away, and 
asked him if there was any chance 
to save the ewe’s lamb. The New 
Hampshire horse doctor said that 
obviously he didn’t believe it would 
hurt the ewe if Jack tried. Armed 
with his mother’s largest kitchen 
knife, he beat it back to the barn. 

“T first made a very crude in- 
cision in my cadaver and delivered 
the lamb, all in one piece, said Jack. 
Artificial respiration failed to re- 
vive the animal and I was about 
to conclude my operation when 
something moved within the open- 
ing I had made. Upon further slic- 
ing, another lamb tumbled out onto 
the barn floor. This surprised me, 
but not nearly so much as the third 
or fourth lambs did! 

Apparently, Jack had hit the 
jackpot for the birth of quadruplet 
lambs, even among more prolific 
species of sheep, is quite a rare oc- 
curence.. 

Although Jack’s efforts went for 
naught (all four of the lambs died 
soon after birth) he received an ex- 
cellent initiation into his chosen 
field—an initiation, we feel, the like 
of which has probably never been 
duplicated. Guppies anyone? 

SS. 


PHONE 4-9083 


THe CorneLt CouNTRYMAN 





The great arena of the International Livestock 
Exposition where the judging takes place. 


International 


Livestock 
Exposition 


ON TELEVISION 


DECEMBER 1 


A ringside seat at one of the world’s great livestock 
shows... that’s what you will have when Allis-Chalmers 
brings some of the main events of the International 
Livestock Exposition direct to your living room from 
Chicago, via television. If you are within range of a net- 


Everett Mitchell, M.C. of the National Farm and Home 
Hour, interviews 4-H Club national winners in front of the 
television cameras. 


Novemser, 1953 


Grand Champion Steer 1952, shown by 
Ohio State University. 


e 2:00 - 3:00 CST 


work television station, don’t miss this great event. 

Watch veteran judge A. D. “Dad” Weber select the 
grand champion steer. Hear comments on the entries 
by top livesféck men, such as Dr. H. H. Kildee, former 
Dean of Agriculture, Iowa State College, and Dr. Al 
Darlow, Oklahoma A & M College. Get a close-up look 
at the finest show animals in the country. You'll get in 
on the thrills and excitement when judging comes down 
to the final moments. 

Meat cutting and cooking demonstrations by experts 
from the National Livestock & Meat Board will give 
homemakers some practical suggestions on buying and 
preparing meat for the table. Interviews with 4-H Club 
national winners and subjects of national interest to the 
livestock world will be featured on the television show. 

Remember the date — December 1 from 2:00 to 
to 3:00 p. m. CST. If you do not have a television set, 
call your Allis-Chalmers dealer and ask him where you 
can watch the big show. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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For Men Only? 


(Continued from page 9) 


The most amusing experience | 
had was driving the 10-20 into 
town. The spreader had been taken 
to be fixed and while we girls were 
alone, we received notice that it 
was ready. It was decided that I 
should go to town and get it. I 
started out for town, three miles 
away. I had the old tractor going 
as fast as it would go but still it 
took me one half hour to get there. 
I had some other errands to do 
while in town and really caused 
some commotion by parking the 
tractor in front of one house. I left 
the tractor running as I didn’t wish 
to crank it with the whole neighbor- 
hood watching. The most disgusting 
part of the trip was that even 
though I was going as fast as | 
could a boy on a bicycle passed me 
and lost me in his dust. That was 
the last time I ever took the tractor 
off the farm. 

Women’s ingenuity when applied 
in the form of hair-pin mechanics 
is not to be under-rated. Joanne 
and I were coming down a very 


steep hill with the tractor one after- 
noon. As we got to the bottom and 
pulled out the throttle, we hit a 
bump. The throttle snapped, the 
tractor died to an idle and there 
we sat. We got off, looked at the 
damage and tried to decide what 
to do. Finally in desperation we rip- 
ped the hem off a handerchief, tied 
the throttle together with the hem, 
and started on our way again. The 
throttle remained that way for sev- 
eral days until the men could fix it. 


Determination 

The summer came to an end all 
too quickly for me. I loved every 
minute of it and found most jobs 
could be done if I only applied 
myself with determination. I even 
found that the jesting about my 
work and the trouble which I oc- 
casionally got into, could be fun and 
considered just another part of a 
very pleasant day. H. Handy and 
Son must have thought that their 
experiments with women on the 
farm was successful because when 
I left they were sorry to see me go. 
They still had to fill the silo and 
could have used the help of their 
two hired girls. 


ABC's 
(Continued from page 10) 


keeping their own bulls, and it eli- 
minates the danger of handling bulls 
under the hazardous conditions of 
an ordinary farm. It also cuts down 
on disease problems for most dairy- 
men, as antibiotics are used in the 
diluted semen. As an additional 
precaution, great care is taken to 
keep disease-free bulls in the stud 
at Ithaca. 


The progress made in artificial 
breeding through NYABC is in- 
dicated by an increase in its mem- 
bership from 991 in 1940-41 to 
43,643 in 1952-53. This progress 
should continue, for artificial in- 
semination is constantly being im- 
proved. For example, frozen semen 
is being developed rapidly and may 
be in general use in a few years. 
In the years to come you'll see 
many improvements being made by 
NYABC, an organization of men 
working together toward a com- 
mon goal of improving their dairy 
herds through organized adminis- 
tration and research. 


CORNELL GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


SPECIAL CORNELL BLANKET $10.95-$15.00 


| FOR BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


T-Shirts for $1.25 for youngster; $1.35 for 
Juniors. Also frosh caps for $1.00. Have you 
seen our special T-Shirt with design of the 


contented cow? 
| 


| FOR THE FAMILY 
' Cornell drinking glass per doz. $3.50 up. 


FOR HER 


There is nothing quite like Cornell Seal Jew- 
elry for Her. Your choice of compacts, grace- 
lets, lockets, pins, all adorned with the Cornell 
Seal. 


Yeu li enjey trading ut the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


| 412-413 College Ave. 
Established 1903 





Phone 4-127] 


Sheldon Court 





Evan J. Morris, Prop. | 
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the PROMIStis to you---. 
© and to all Farm Youth 
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may The farm toward which your fancy turns is not the farm your grandfather 
ears. knew, nor even your father. To be sure, the same old trees are only a little tall- 
see er, and some of the old buildings cut the same familiar pattern against the sky. 
le by But the soil that will be there to till can be rich with new fertility from the 
nn magic of chemistry and the by-products of industry. The carpet of grass be- 
neath your feet may be in truth an oriental rug, grown from seed found in a 
— Far East wilderness. Crop varieties and livestock strains will be productive 
lairy beyond the dreams of your forebears. Already the promise begins to unfold 
inis- —and the promise is for you, the student of today, the counsellor or the 


farmer of tomorrow. 





Trash turns to treasure beneath the steel shroud of a Case Field 

Shredder. Huge, hard-cased stalks of hybrid corn . . . stubborn 
SINCE 1842 ..., stubble of cotton rows ... sage brush of the Western plains and 
prunings from Eastern orchards and vineyards... all are trans- 
formed in a flash from die-hard debris to shredded fragments, 
ready for quick decay into soil-building, water-holding humus. 
Driven by Constant Power Take-Off from any of the larger Case 
Tractors, the whirling rotor strikes thousands of slashing, smash- 
ing blows every minute, for every foot of width, to make tillage 
easier, soil more productive, farming more pleasant. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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1953 
Many members of the class of 
‘53 choose to go on with their 
studies either at Cornell or at an- 
other University while others have 
taken on a variety of jobs. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Doing graduate work in agri- 
cultural economics at Cornell, are 
Mike Rulison, Ernest Hardy, Dave 
Allee, and Tony de Lozada. 

Alyva App is majoring in agron- 
omy at Rutgers University. 

Studying agricultural economics 
at Pennsylvania State College are 
Warren Button and Albert Harvey. 

Donald Dobbs, Donald Sipp, 
and Donald Hart are doing grad- 
vate work in rural education at 
Cornell. 

In the Veterinary College taking 
graduate work are Bill Kelly and 
Ernie Reit. 

Henry Chapley is taking grad- 
vate work at Syracuse University. 

Enrolled in the extra-mural di- 
vision at Cofnell is Bob Snyder. 

David Cox is taking graduate 
work at the University of Idaho. 
He is majoring in animal husban- 
dry. 

Dick Cunningham is majoring in 
agricultural economics at Purdue 
University. 

A major in psychology at the 
University of Rochester is Paul 
Obrist. 

Lester Seglin is at Cornell major- 
ing in agronomy. 

Bill Taylor is also at Cornell. He 
is majoring in conservation. 

Jack Wysong is majoring in ag- 
ricultural economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, while Pat Butler is 
majoring in agronomy. 

Also attending the University of 
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Illinois and majoring in agricul- 
tural economics, but with emphasis 
on marketing, is Phil Foster. 

Ernest Bay is majoring in ento- 
mology at Cornell. 

Albert Kahn is attending the Uni- 
versity of California, majoring in 
Botany. 

Studying medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo is Warren Levi- 
son. 


Dave Allee | 


John Mackiewicz is 
parcetology at Cornell. 

Eli Schessel is majoring in med- 
icine at the University of Chicago. 

James Smith is a graduate in 
business at Cornell. 

Wolcott Stewart is at Cornell 
majoring in animal husbandry. 


studying 


VARIETY OF JOBS 


Diana Caulum started her duties 
as the assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Erie County on Sep- 
tember 1. 


In Broome County, Mrs. Zenja 
R. Glass is now acting home dem- 
onstration agent. 

Kathleen Kendrick began work 
September 14 as the assistant home 
demonstration agent in Madison 
County. 


On September 14, Norma Lee 
Keough assumed the duties of as- 
sistant home demonstration agent 
in Chenango County. 

Mrs. Janet R. Terhune started 
her duties as the assistant home 
demonstration agent in Nassau 
County on September 8. 


Nona Sutton, after spending 
part of her summer mountain 
climbing, is working on nutrition 
projects in the poultry department. 

David Bullard is in Africa—hitch- 
hiking to Southern Rhodesia. 

Homer Pringle spent the sum- 
mer working at the Birdseye Foods 
plant at Avon. He was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in June 
and will enter the army next 
month. 


During the summer, Dick Dike- 
man worked at the Beacon Milling 
Company at Cayuga. He is going 
in the U.S. Marine Corps this 
month. 

Margot Pringle is teaching in a 
one room school house in Montana. 
She has seven students and is forty- 
five miles from the nearest town. 

Bill Fitzgerald is the assistant 
County Agricultural Agent in North 
Hawaii County, Hawaii. He went 
thru a training period at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii from July 14 to 
August 19. 


Conrad Oliven has joined the 
Department of Extension Teaching 
and Information at Cornell. His 
official title is “editorial assistant.” 


THe CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 











HOW THE Fx? UNI-FARMOR HARVESTS 
| oc, Corn for the CRIB... 


with the MM UNI-HUSKOR 


Here’s two-row self-propelled picking-husking that cov= 
ers acres fast... takes corn from field to wagon box with 
less work than ever before. Just one bolt and four pins 
mount the Uni-Huskor attachment on the Uni-Tractor. 
These outstanding MM Huskor features mean lower- 
cost husking...cleaner corn...athorough job that gets 
all the crop: Five-position floating snouts; four 5314” 
long snapping rolls; ten 36” husking rolls; husking rad- 
dle with rotating and side-to-side action; exclusive MM 
cleaning fan; roller bearings on all main drives. Built for 
long, profitable operation, the Uni-Huskor earns more, 
saves more, Offers extra value for every dollar invested. 


pea fo the BIN ba 


with the MM UNI-PICKER SHELLER 


With the MM Uni-Picker Sheller attachment mounted 
on the Uni-Tractor, one man picks, husks and shells 
corn in one trip through the field. Combining all the 
advantages of MM Shellers, long the world’s biggest 
sellers, with the thorough and dependable picking- 
husking action of MM Huskors, this revolutionary 
machine cuts corn harvest costs and time to a new low. 
What’s more, the Uni-Picker Sheller efficiently handles 
corn with up to 25% moisture content . . . gets corn 
early, while the stalks are still standing. Cobs and husks 
stay right in the field to mulch the soil. For high speed 
corn harvesting that gives corn profits a healthy boost, 


the Uni-Picker Sheller ranks tops in the field. a —— (a7 


Core for tthe $ 0... 


with the MM UNI-FORAGOR 


Now! New forage harvesting speed and economy that 
gets corn or hay ready for the silo in peak condition... 
with new machinery savings. It’s the new MM Uni- 
Foragor attachment for the Uni-Tractor... with inter- 
changeable heads to handle either hay or corn silage 
crops. Loaded with advantages like the heavy duty 
cutting head with four 16” hardened steel knives... 
powerful blower and big-capacity delivery pipes, the 
Uni-Foragor saves time when time is precious .. . helps 
get top value from every silage crop. 


UNI-TRACTOR _UNI-HUSKOR UNI-PICKER SHELLER _ UNI-FORAGOR —_- UNI-COMBINE 
THE MM UNI-FARMOR ; O . 


NOW OFFERS 
4 Machines in 1! 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE minneapotis 1, MINNESOTA 





A report to you about men and machines that help 
maintain International Harvester leadership 


FLEXI-FRAME 


developed for new 
McCormick No. 52 tractor 


Notice how the twists are absorbed throughout the Flexi- 
Frame, even though the right front and left rear wheels are 
blocked high off the floor. 


Here's the No. 52 on a steep roadside grade. Even though the left 
rear wheel is much lower than the right, the load on the platform 
“stays put.” No matter how uneven the ground, the load is never “tippy.” 


trailer gives fast, safe “floating ride” hauling 


An all-new principle of wagon design has been developed 
by International Harvester engineers to make modern 
farm hauling safer, easier and faster. 

The new design includes Flexi-Frame construction, with 
twin-channel section reaches, to absorb shock and twists. 
Flexi-Frame causes wheels to glide—instead of bounce— 
over rough ground with “floating ride” smoothness. 

Fixed box supports distribute the load on the axles to 


With sides on, the No. 52 Tractor Trailer and McCormick No. 10 box makes 


an ideal combination for hauling grain, feed, fertilizer. 


reduce tipping and rocking. Also, wide 68-inch tread and 
low-built design gives the wagon maximum stability with 
all types of loads. 

Auto-type steering with protected, steel-plate tie bar 
gives the front end extra strength—yet makes turning 
easier and eliminates road-sway. The section reaches, sag- 
proof axles and high-carbon steel spindles are IH quality- 
built to give many years of trouble-free service. 


With sides, off, the No. 10 is an easy-to-load platform carrier only 31 inches 
high—ideal for hauling boxes, crates, baled hay, straw. 


1H engineering teamwork produced the new Flexi-Frame design for the No. 52 tractor trailer. IH 
research, engineering and manufacturing men are constantly pooling their time and talent to solve farm 
problems—to provide equipment that makes farm work easier and the farmer’s time more productive! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor 
Trucks ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 








